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The Hanaayee Corner 


Arctic District- 
BLM’s Farthest 
North and 

Largest District 


Dee Ritchie 


Moving from Washington, D.C., 
to the wide-open barren spaces of 
the North Slope in Alaska has been 
one of the greatest changes of my 
career. When I look at the magni- 
tude of our 34 million-acre Arctic 
District, I hardly know how to de- 
scribe it. It is the largest district 
managed by BLM and it has tre- 
mendous potential. 

The 2.78-million-acre Utility 
Corridor containing the Trans- 
Alaska Pipeline and the 417-mile 
Dalton Highway (Haul Road) stra- 
tegically links the oil fields of the 
North Slope to the interior of 
Alaska. 

BLM will be very active along the 
Dalton Highway over the next dec- 
ade. The Arctic District is develop- 
ing recreational facilities for in- 
creasing numbers of tourists visit- 
ing the area by tour bus and private 
vehicle. 


The district staff is working on a 
Recreation Area Management Plan 
for the Utility Corridor that will be 
the blueprint for future camp- 
grounds, waysides, pullouts, sani- 
tation facilities and trailheads 
along the Dalton Highway. 

Interpretive displays and the visi- 
tor centers at Coldfoot, Yukon 
Crossing and the north end of the 
corridor, will inform the tourists 
about the history of the Corridor 
and the importance of the steward- 
ship of the public lands within the 
National Energy Corridor. 

Many of you participated in the 
Utility Corridor (UC ’89) inventory 
of resources last year. Your efforts 
have produced a treasure chest of 
data on fisheries and wildlife habi- 
tat, tourist-accessible hiking and 
floating opportunities, and places 
where people can try their hand at 
gold panning. Cultural sites were 
identified, and BLM is conducting 
archaeological digs on some of 
those each summer. 

Our district archaeologist, John 
Cook, has received special funding 
from BLM for testing artifacts by 
the obsidian hydration method. He 
and two other archaeologists have 
refined the method so it can provide 
accurate dates for artifacts in arctic 
sites. 

This year saw the first step ina 
four-year minerals inventory of the 
southern area of the National Pe- 
troleum Reserve. The area is open 
to oil and gas development, but is 
closed to mineral location and de- 
velopment. The 23.5 million-acre 
piece of land is bordered on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean and on 
the south by the Brooks Range. The 
initial results indicate the possible 
presence of a world class lead-zinc 
deposit, and we already know that 
the area contains 40 percent of the 
nation’s coal deposits. Although 
isolation and arctic weather will 
affect future actions, the mineral 
data collected during that inven- 


Pronounced ha nie’ yee, hanaayee 
is Koyukon Athabascan for “reporter” 
or “one who talks.” 


tory will be vitally important to fu- 
ture management decisions for the 
area. 

I just returned from federal 
subsistence scoping meetings in 
Barrow. Subsistence will continue 
to be a major issue in the next few 
years, and it will impact the almost 
5,000 Native peoples who live 
within the boundacy of the Arctic 
District. 


Dee Ritchie 
Arctic District Manager 
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Several organizations have told Volunteer Coordinator Bob Moore they could 
use some volunteer help during the holiday season. Here's a chance for you to 
add a special goodwill glow to your holidays. 


Hospice of Anchorage needs volunteers to distribute printed 
information, receive donations, and help with the “light up a 
life” program. The volunteers would help people dedicate 
stars on the Hospice Tree in memory of loved ones, by making 
donations that provide. care to terminally ill people. Trees 
AN will be set up in the Dimond Center and University Center in 
aver Federal Center Anchorage and in the Valley River Mall in Eagle River. Vol- 
iia, 50, OC-521 unteers are needed from November 23 to December 24. For 
0. Box 25047 more information or to schedule volunteer time, contact Betsy 
Penver, CO 80225 Lee at 561-5322 or ask for Paula McCarron. Bob more from 
the Alaska State Office is also available for more information 
at 271-5043. 


el : Anchorage Center for Families, which focuses on preven- 
tion treatment and education about child abuse and neglect, 
has an “Adopt-a-Family” program this holiday season. 
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o sam This program is for groups, clubs or individuals interested 
Pe hey in adopting a needy family for the holidays. These are 


"a uf igeates clients of the Anchorage Center for Families. They are 
i es Cs either low income or come from dysfunctional family sys- 
Kia een tems. No training is required. If you are interested in 
Se er helping, call 276-4994. Ask for the Adopt-a-Family repre- 
(RCRA om sentative. This may be a great way for a Branch, Division, 


District or unit to help out this holiday season. 


Anchorage Pioneers Home, a state-subsidized facility for 
people aged 65 or older who are residents of Alaska, has 210 
residents. The home is in need of volunteers to come during 
the holiday season to visit residents or perform some small 
tasks at the home. The contact person is Patricia Fix. She can 
be reached at 276-3414. 


Our Lady of Compassion Care Center, an extension of Provi- 
dence Hospital for the terminally ill, elderly and for chronic 
care, has a couple of programs to consider for the holiday 
season. One is an “adopt-a-Grandparent” program in which 
you or your family can share Christmas with one of the resi- 
dents. They are also in need of people to come and wrap 
Christmas presents at the Center. The contact person is Liz 
Illg; telephone 562-2281. 
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- Hope Cottages, an organization that houses and treats chil- 
dren and adults with developmental disabilities, currently 
treats 200 clients in Anchorage. They are looking for people or 
groups to donate presents for the clients of Hope Cottages. 
The contact person is Julie Alfred-Troiano. You can call her at 
561-5335 for more information. 


BLM’s Fairbanks Support Center will hold a “White Ele- 
phant” auction the week of December 10. The proceeds will 
be going to the Santa’s Clearing House, a non-profit organiza- 
tion that collects foods and monetary contributions for needy 
people and families during the holiday season. There will be 
wrapped gifts located at the Center. You can make a chari- 
table bid on the gifts. The winners will receive the gifts they 
bid on. The bidding will take place in the training room at the 
Fairbanks Support Center starting December 11. 


There are many other volunteer organizations around the state that could use your help. 
This 1s a wonderful chance to put the real spirit of Christmas into your holidays. 
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Natural Resource Education 
Center gets Funding Boost 


by Teresa McPherson 


A signed project plan and $400,000 funding for FY 
1991, has ADO outdoor recreation planner Dean Lit- 
_tlepage smiling. 

Anchorage District Manager Dick Vernimen signed 
the Campbell Creek Natural Resource Education 
Center and Recreation Trail Complex Project and 
Program Plan in September. The plan, plus the 
$400,000 Senator Ted Stevens was instrumental in 
obtaining for the centerin FY91, means Littlepage will 
see his efforts pay off. 

“The exciting thing is that we now have the fund- 
ing,” says Littlepage. “It’s no longer just a concept— 
it’s going to happen.” 

The natural resource education center was first 
outlined in the 1988 management plan for BLM’s 
Campbell Tract Facility. But lack of funding has been 
a problem—until this fiscal year. 

“We need a program like this as acommunity,” says 
Littlepage. “Natural resource issues shape our lives 
in Alaska.” 

Anchorage is one of the largest population centers 
in the west without a comprehensive resource educa- 
tion program. The main impediment has been the 
lack of a nearby facility with access to a good “natural 
laboratory.” BLM’s scenic 730-acre Campbell Tract 
Facility solves this problem. 


The plan includes a rustic 
main building, storage cabin 
covered pavilion, a handicap- 
accessible interpretive trail and 
a hiking trail along Campbell 
Creek, utilizing existing trails 
in the area to minimize impact. 


The next step, according to Littlepage, will be to 
prepare an architectural design for the buildings and 
a site/interpretive plan for the trails and public use 
area. 

The cooperative project has been approved by BLM, 
the Anchorage School District and the Municipality of 


Local 6th graders learn outdoor skills at the Anchorage 
District’s annual Outdoor Week. When completed, the new 
center will make natural resource education a year-round 
event. 


Anchorage, and is compatible with the management 
plan for the surrounding Far North Bicentennial 
Park. Representatives from six federal and state 
agencies, the University of Alaska-Anchorage, the 
Anchorage School District, and four private, non- 
profit groups have contributed to the plan. 

The private group that will play the largest role in 
the program is the Anchorage Committee for Re- 
source Education, or ACRE, acommunity group that 
promotes natural resource education. “ACRE has 
promoted the idea of a resource education center in 
Anchorage for the last 15 years,” says Littlepage, 
“and will play a big part in fund-raising and in 
designing and operating the program.” 

“Today’s young people are the future stewards of 
America’s public lands,” says State Director Ed 
Spang. “This education center will do a lot to intro- 
duce these young people to the concept of respon- 
sible stewardship.” 
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Alaska’s 
Rangels... 
BLM’s 
Goodwill 
Ambassadors 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


“BLM rangers are many things to 
many people,” says Ranger Wayne 
Stevens. “To some, they are protec- 
tors of people and resources, inves- 


Steese/White Mountains District Ranger Randy Tracy receives a Peace Officer of 
the Month award from Chena Kiwanis President Lou Staudt, along with a certifi- 
cate of appreciation for his informative presentation on BLM’s recreational oppor- 


tigators and problem solvers. To 
others they are a scourge, a sign of 
changing times and life styles.” 
Having been a range conservation- 
ist before entering the law enforce- 
ment field, he understands clearly 
how the rangers can assist the field 
specialists. 

BLM-Alaska acquired its first 
ranger just three years ago; now 
there are three. The rangers and 
the district staffs have learned 
about the purposes and goals of the 
program, but they are still learning 
about what the ranger job respon- 
sibilities are. 

Everything about the ranger 
positions was new, especially the 
gun in the holster and the bullet- 
proof vest under the uniform shirt. 
But after a ranger was shot in Ari- 
zona, not only did the reason forthe 
vest become more apparent, but 
the vest became mandatory. 

The three rangers are Wayne Ste- 
vens in Arctic District, Bob Posey in 
Glennallen District, and Randy 
Tracy in Steese/White Mountains 
District. 

Rangers are in the unique status 
of being on 24-hour callout; they 
can be sent anywhere, any time, to 


tunities and outdoor safety practices. 


protect the resources, the BLM em- 
ployees and the people who use the 
public lands. 

And just where is a ranger when 
you need one? Usually out on spe- 
cial assignment. The rangers figure 
they are out of the office about 
three-quarters of the time. “When I 
kiss my wife good-bye in the morn- 
ing,” Tracy said, “I never know if I'll 
be home that night.” Tracy spent 
five weeks in the Glennallen area 
this summer, assisting Posey with 
monitoring and enforcing federal 
and state hunting regulations. Ste- 
vens spent most of his time in Cold- 
foot, on the Dalton Highway, moni- 
toring hunting activities on the 
North Slope and in the Utility Corri- 
dor. 

The rangers have become valu- 
able as the eyes and ears of BLM 
managers and field specialists. In 
the course of making over 2,000 
field contacts during the summer 
and the hunting season, they devel- 
oped a feel for how the public was 
using the land, how they reacted to 
the changing hunting laws and the 
subsistence problem, and how they 


felt about access problems or im- 
provements. 

The BLM rangers enforce many 
federal laws and regulations, espe- 
cially those pertaining to public 
land, and they also have state au- 
thority to enforce Alaska resource 
protection regulations and fish and 
game laws and regulations. They 
assist State troopers when re- 
quested by the state Department of 
Public Safety, working on either 
state or federal lands. 

This season Tracy and Posey is- 
sued 35 warnings and 33 citations 
involving violations of hunting 
regulations or special closures, off- 
road vehicle use and destruction of 
habitat. 

BLM rangers also assist with 
search and rescue operations, and 
investigate abandoned property 
and potential occupancy trespass. 
At other times they look for mari- 
juana cultivation and drug proc- 
essing facilities. The rangers pro- 
vided security for the Secretary of 
the Interior and other dignitaries 
during visits to Alaska’s public 
lands. 


Program leader Dean Crabbs is 
held in high regard by the three 
Alaskan rangers. 

“He’s field-oriented, and always 
works in the field with the rangers 
during major activities,” Tracy 
said. “When asked to assist, he 
never Says no, even on weekends.” 


Arctic District Ranger Wayne Stevens as- 
sists Don Duranceau during hunting 
season. 


Throughout the year, the rangers 
give slide shows and talks about 
BLM lands, recreational opportu- 
nities, fishing and hunting regula- 
tions and off-road vehicle practices 
to military, church and community 
groups. They also meet and talk 
with the public during special 
events around the state. With all 
their public appearances, they 
have met about 4,000 people this 
past year. 

They find that by being BLM’s 
good will ambassadors, they pre- 
vent many potential violations, 
encourage a sense of stewardship 
for the public lands, and receive 
less animosity when they meet the 
same person out on the public 
lands. 
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Fuel Lab Saves 
Fire service Money 
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Dick McManus checks the scale used to weigh fuel samp 


by Sue Mitchell 


Arelatively simple procedure is saving the Alaska Fire Service 
over $4,000 a year. In the past, BLM paid a commercial lab for 
tests of solid contaminants in aircraft fuel. By doing it in-house, 
Alaska Fire Service employees save $35 every time they conduct 
a test, and they do 120 to 130 tests a year. 

Dick McManus, branch chief of ramp services, learned how 
to analyze fuel samples at an Army school in Fort Lee, Virginia. 
Although the procedure is fairly simple, quality control is 
critical. 

McManus weighs a micropore filter, then he runs fuel 
through the filter for a specified length of time. After drying this 
filter in an oven, he puts it in a humidifier until it reaches a 
designated level of humidity. He weighs the filter again and 
subtracts the weight of the filter before it was used. The 
difference is the amount of solid contaminants in the fuel. Fuel 
fails the test if it has one milligram of contaminants per liter or 
more. 

McManus and his crew converted part of the fuel shack into 
the new lab. They installed double sheetrock, exhaust fans, a 
scale, a drying oven and a humidifier. Each test takes 65 
minutes, and several tests can be done almost simultaneously. 
Commercial testing takes two days, sometimes up to six, and 
is not available on nights and weekends. McManus can dotests 
anytime. 

Saving time on fuel tests could mean saving lives or severe 
property damage. Contaminated fuel could clog an airplane’s 
fuel system, causing a crash. With the new fuel lab, the fuelers 
can detect problems more quickly, before an accident occurs. 

With 23 fuel tanks throughout northern Alaska, the Alaska 
Fire Service needs to keep close tabs on the quality of the fuel. 
Now it can monitor the fuel quality and save money too! 
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Purpose 


“Objects as common as today’s Coke 
can are tomorrow’s artifacts with their 
own significance for understanding 


today’s society.” 


Bob King 


King puts the finishing touches ona 
display called “Alaska Through the 
Stereoscope.” 


by Teresa McPherson 


From Sears catalogs of the early 
1900’s, to historic photographs, to 
old catsup bottles with their labels 
still attached, Bob King’s interest in 
“Pieces of the Past” is extensive— 
and a bit unusual to those who don’t 
know him. | 

King, BLM-Alaska State Archae- 
ologist, has just unveiled two excit- 
ing new interpretive displays lo- 
cated in the Alaska Resources Li- 
brary. Each represents facets of his 
deep interest in the past, and his 
love of collecting. But how did these 
passions begin, and what exactly 
are their purposes? 

As unique as the objects he col- 
lects, the writer/historian/ archae- 
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ASO archaeologist Bob King unveils his newes} 
Resources Library in the Anchorage Federal Bi 


ologist/anthropologist earned his 
masters degree in archaeology and 
his Ph.D. in ethnohistory at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia. King joined BLM in 
1981. 

While many Alaska BLMers 
spend their weekends hunting or 
fishing, or just curled up with a 
good book, King researches in li- 
braries or combs antique stores 
and garage sales for more “pieces of 
the past.” His recent finds have 
included turn-of-the-century post- 
cards, tin cans from the 1900's 
through 1940’s, and even a 1906 
mail-order grocery store catalog 
that he shared with the Anchorage 
Museum of History and Art. 

“I like to collect ‘pieces of the past’ 


fing. 


with the idea of using them as 
teaching aids,” says King. “I look 
for objects that tell stories. Com- 
mon everyday objects have their 
own histories and are changing 
just as rapidly as everything else 
around us. Studying and under- 
standing these objects can teach us 
a lot about ourselves and our cul- 
lure:= 

King’s newest display is called 
“Archaeology and the Coke Can!” 
King explains: “Objects as com- 
mon as today’s Coke can are 
tomorrow’s artifacts with their own 
significance for understanding 
today’s society.” This display takes 
the novel approach of seeing a 
familiar object through the eyes of 
future archaeologists who would 
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use the same principles of analysis 
as today’s archaeologists in trying 
to make sense of a “find.” 

The oldest item in the display is a 
beverage container dating from 200 
a.d. “Twenty years ago a friend 
working as a consultant for a uni- 
versity gave me a Roman artifact 
recovered some time before from a 
site in Turkey,” said King. “While 
it’s nice to have it for the exhibit in 
helping people better understand 
the real antiquity of today’s bever- 
age container, it’s also sad because 
the real significance of the object 
has been lost since its real history is 
missing. 

“Once you take an object from a 
site, unless you get the rest of the 
story which comes from its context, 
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that story is lost forever.” 

King’s second display is called 
“Alaska through the Stereoscope.” 
According to King, stereoview pho- 
tographs are the earliest known 
pictures of Alaska. These 3-D 
pictures from 1868 into the 1920's 
provide visual documentation of 
historic sites and earlier technol- 
ogy that helps us better interpret 
remains we now find in past mining 
areas and elsewhere on BLM lands 
today. 

King is excited about BLM’s cul- 
tural resource program for the 
1990's. “The program focuses on 
two initiatives,” King explains. 
“One is to increase protection of all 
archaeological and historical sites 
for future generations; the other is 
to provide enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of these resources through 
interpretation, such as displays.” 

Talk with King for only a few 
minutes and you quickly realize 
that he loves what he does. “I try to 
share my enjoyment of the past and 
its fascinating artifacts with people 
who have not had the opportunity 
to develop such an appreciation. 
While archaeology and history and 
anthropology may be acquired 
tastes,” says King “they enrich our 
lives and help tell us who we are.” 
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Helping the “Functionally Illiterate” 


by Bob Moore 


There are millions of adults in America who cannot 
read or write. 

Adults who have not reached their full potential 
because they are the functionally illiterate. They are 
workers, parents, neighbors and our friends. They 
need our help. 

Thirteen percent of America’s workforce is function- 
ally illiterate. Six to ten percent of adult Alaskans, age 
20 and over, read at or below the 4th grade level. 
Twenty thousand of these adults live in Anchorage. 

If you couldn't read a job announcement, or fill out 
an employment application, think how limited your 
opportunities would be. What caused the problem? 
During childhood learning to read or write was hin- 
dered by: 

-Irregular attendance at school due to frequent 
family moves or illness. 

-Being kept out of school to work or baby-sit siblings 
while parents worked. 

-Emotional upheaval due to dysfunctional family 
situations. 

-Not learning to decode words using letter sounds 
and other clues. 

-English is not the first language for about 6,000 of 
the illiterate adults in Anchorage. 

Can the problem be solved? Yes! Every day adults 
are learning to read and write. Only a small percent- 
age have a learning disability so serious as to inhibit 
learning. 

What’s being done about the problem? School 
systems recognize the problem by offering remedial 
classes and tutoring by peer groups. They are trying 
to screen students for this handicap, however, the 
strong denial and shame of illiteracy motivates them 
to get around the system. In otherwords, they become 
survivors of this dysfunction. The problem is never 
addressed until a person decides to ask for help. 

Local non-profit organizations have offered avenues 
of help to those who want help. Churches, libraries, 
literacy advocates are all making themselves available 
to help. 

One-on-one tutoring using the Laubauch method is 
usually the best way to help. The use of an IBM-PALS 
literacy computer lab is also being used where a stu- 
dent learns literacy skills through the use of a com- 
puter. These methods are enhanced with volunteer 
tutors. 

How you can help. 

The purpose of a tutorial program is to help an 
individual 16 years or older to learn to read, write and/ 
or speak English from zero level to 5th grade level 
through a one-to-one relationship. 

Do you have to be trained? 
Depending upon which non-profit organization you 


choose, it’s usually a 12-16 hour basic reading tutor 
workshop that you will go through. 
Do I need to speak a foreign language? 

Not at all, the focus is on English as a primary 
language. 
Are there any special skills I need? 
What is needed is the ability to read and write. 
What kind of commitment am I looking at? 

Committing to meet with a student at least once a 
week for 1-1 1/2 hours. 

Several BLMers have participated in the literacy 
program as tutors. I had the privilege of doing this for 
two years and am glad I did it. It’s very similar to 
teaching a child how to do something, but there is an 
adult there instead. That was difficult at first as I 
thought I might inadvertently insult their intelligence. 

However, their desire and motivation to learn helped 
me teach them. 

Through teaching I gained new friends and a deeper 
understanding of the illiteracy problem. It is a real 
reward to help open up the gates of reading for a 
person. It’s as if you’ve helped them see for the first 
time. 

Want to help? Just thinking about helping? 
Contact me (Bob Moore) at 271-5043. 


Two Decades of BLM Alaska Leaddship 


(left to right: Ed Spang, Elaine Barankiewicz, Mike 
Penfold and Curt McVee). Two decades of BLM Alaska 
leadship came together recently when former SD Mike 
Penfold, currently Asst. Director for Lands and Renew- 
able Resources, visited Alaska and met with Ed Spang, 
current Alaska SD, and Curt McVee, former AK SD and 
current Federal CoChairman for the Alaska Land Use 
Council. SD Secretary Elaine Barankiewicz shared a cup 
of coffee and warm memories with her former bosses and 
current SD. 


Reindeer Range Cons 


by Sue Mitchell 


In what condition is the range? Is 
it overgrazed? Is its condition im- 
proving or getting worse? How 
many reindeer can an acre of land 
support? 

These are questions that land 
managers must answer when 
making decisions about reindeer 
grazing. 

Natural Resource Specialist 
Larry Knapman from the Kobuk 
District and Dave Swanson of the 
Soil Conservation Service taught a 
lichen utilization workshop for 
representatives of several land 
management agencies on the Se- 
ward Peninsula this summer. The 
workshop covered ways to deter- 
mine how much lichen has been 
grazed by reindeer and what condi- 
tion the range is in. 

Eight people attended the two- 
day workshop, including represen- 
tatives from the Bering Land Bridge 
National Preserve, the BLM, the 
Soil Conservation Service and the 
Alaska Department of Natural 
Resources. 

The group met in Nome in late 
June for a brief opening session, 
then traveled the Kougarok Road. 
They stopped at various locations 
to talk about identifying sites for 
evaluation of range condition, how 
to determine the amount and trend 
of lichen use, and the use of plots 
where reindeer are excluded. Par- 
ticipants also had some hands-on 
experience with two methods of 
conducting utilization checks. 

Land managers must know the 
condition of the range and the 
whether it is improving or not to 
determine how many reindeer 
should be allowed to graze there. 
Knapman’s workshop will help all 
land managers determine range 
conditions in the same way, and 
demonstrates yet again the bene- 
fits of interagency cooperation. 
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RAPS Wraps up its Fourth Year 


Twenty-nine Native students 
participated in the 1990 summer 
Resource Apprenticeship Program 


for Students (RAPS). 
They were divided up as follows: 
BLM 12 
Fish & Wildlife 6 
Park Service 4 
Forest Service 5 
Univ. of Alaska 1 
BIA hi 


BLM’s RAPS program has re- 
ceived the Secretary of Interior’s 
Stewardship Award and an Alaska 
State Legislature citation. 

Mark Air provided free air trans- 

portation for one student in the 
Anchorage District office and BIA 
in Fairbanks loaned an employee 
to work on RAPS projects to BLM’s 
Fairbanks Support Center for 
three months. 
_A second year VISTA/ACTION 
Grant is being finalized for sub- 
mission to Region 10 in Seattle. 
Two positions are being requested 
by FY91. One position in Fair- 
banks and one in Anchorage. 

The University of Alaska-An- 
chorage is granting two tuition 
waivers for RAPS students study- 
ing surveying. 

Created in 1987 by BLM’s Arctic 
District, RAPS provides opportu- 
nities for Native village youth to 
become involved and pursue ca- 


Shirley Fields, RAPS student from Fort Yukon, helps Randi 


reers in natural resource manage- 
ment. 

Federal, state, regional and pri- 
vate agencies and corporation 
have all recognized the value of the 
program by contributing signifi- 
cant resources to expand and 
assure the success of RAPS. 

The benefits to the students are 
best summarized by their own 
first hand accounts of their sum- 
mer experiences. 

Enlightening- 

“Before I came to this program, I 
never really gave wildlife a 
thought. I used to think game 
wardens were just people who 
wanted tocheck your hunting and 
fishing license.” 

Drama and Suspense- 

“We used rain gear to protect 
ourselves from the Kittiwakes and 
Seagulls who angrily bombarded 
us with bird manure when we 
tried to measure and weight the 
chicks.” 

Personal Interactions- 

“The survey crews I was as- 
signed to taught me a lot about the 
basics of surveying. Not only that, 
they told me about friends who 
skipped school, and got into drugs 
and alcohol. They encouraged 
me, and advised me to study hard 
in my last year of school and go to 
college to further my education.” 


=S 


Anderson, prepare a dried plant exhibit. (photo by Susan Mitchell) 
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Workwise or Otherwise 


ASO’s Docket Section in the Branch of Land Office 
Services recently demonstrated their Computer 
Casefile Tracking System to representatives of the 
State of Alaska Department of Labor who are consid- 
ering adopting a similar system. 


Cadastral’s Branch of Field Survey donated 900 
pounds of food left over from this summer’s field 
camps to Bean’s Cafe in downtown Anchorage. 

Bean’s serves hot meals to Anchorage’s homeless 
and others in need. 


Don’t miss the annual Native Arts and Craft Fair, 
December 3-7, on first floor of the Anchorage Federal 
Building. Special entertainment will be provided on 
December 3, at 11:30 a.min the atrium. The activities 
are sponsored by BLM’s Native American Program. 


Gust Panos, Chief of Alaska State Office’s Branch of 
Mapping Science presented an introduction to map- 
ping and aerial photography to 70 fifth graders at Bear 
Valley Elementary Schoolin Anchorage. Panos taught 
students how to distinguish between various map 
scales, how to find Anchorage on a satellite imagery 
map and how to find their school on a larger scale 
map. 


Gust Panos, Laura Andrewyuk, Jim McFarlin and 
Eric Schweska received “Good Neighbor” awards for 
their public service from the Alaska Department of 
Natural Resources. 

Panos, of ASO’s Branch of Mapping Sciences, was 
recognized for his work while detailed to the state’s 
Submerged Lands Calculation Project. 

Andrewyuk, McFarlin and Schweska provided out- 
standing service during the past year in helping 
supply land information and documents to the state, 
often on quick turnaround to help meet internal state 
deadlines. 


The Steese/White Mountains District recreation 
staff presented a display and information booth 
featuring the public recreation cabins and trails of the 
White Mountains National Recreation Area at the 
annual International Sled Dog Symposium spon- 
sored by the Alaska Dog Mushers Association and the 
Iams Dog Food Company Oct. 14. The display was 
also presented at the University of Alaska Fairbanks 
Winter Recreation Fair Oct. 22. 


Employees from the northern districts staffed an 
information booth and a photo display of recreational 
opportunities on BLM-managed public lands at the 
State Convention in Fairbanks Oct. 3-5. 

Visitors included people from the local community, 
Chamber of Commerce delegates from all areas of the 
state, and business representatives from Japan, 
China, Taiwan and Russia visited the booth. 


Lee Douthit, subsistence coordinator for BLM’s 
Arctic, Kobuk and Steese/White Mountains districts, 
was the BLM representative on a team of Department 
of Interior and U.S. Forest Service employees visiting 
11 villages to hear concerns about federal manage- 
ment of subsistence. 


Joanie Marie Naef, ASO Docket, placed second in 
the finals of the statewide Star Search Competition. 
She entered in the professional category and sang 
“Evergreen”. A video tape of the overall winner was 
sent to Ed McMann of the national star search televi- 
sion program. 


BLM-Alaska State Director Ed Spang spoke at the 
annual Alaska Miners Association convention on 
November 6. Participating in a panel discussion on the 
1872 Mining Law, the State Director noted the build- 
ing interest in Alaska mining and pointed out BLM’s 
efforts to apply a balanced yet firm approach to surface 
protection, taking NEPA and multiple-use objectives 
into account. 


BLM State Director Ed Spang and BLM Alaska Fire Service 
Manager Gene Schloemer show off the prestigious State of 
Alaska Commendation Award for extraordinary coopera- 
tive work with the state during the 1990 fire season. 
Wildfires burned more than 3 million acres in Alaska this 
year. (photo by Dave Vickery) 
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Got a Problem? 


pplause; Human Affairs May Be 


Sustained Superior Performance 
Award 


Paula Price, Clerk Typist, Glennal- 
len District Office 

Wayne Svejnoha, Hazardous Ma- 
terials Specialist, ASO Division of 
Lands & Renewable Resources 


Special Act Award 


Dave Edge, Computer Program- 
mer Analyst, ASO Division of In- 
formation Resources Manage- 
ment 


Quality Step Increase 


Robert King, Anthropologist, ASO 
Division of Lands and Renewable 
Resources 


Moving On 
(October 1990) 


Peter J. Boyle, Cartographic Tech- 
nician, ASO Division of Cadastral 
Survey 


Retirements 


Bobby G. Karr, Air Operations 
Specialist, Alaska Fire Service 


James (Jake) E. Jelley, Land 
Surveyor, ASO Division of Cadas- 
tral Survey 


Able to Help 


One of the benefits of being an Alaska BLM employee or family 
member is that you can use the services of Human Affairs - Alaska 
(HAA) free of charge. 

HAA has been providing professional assistance to BLM employ- 
ees and their family members for the past seven years. HAA coun- 
selors can help employees with job-related, marital, familial, sub- 
stance abuse, emotional, or legal problems, many of which can 
impact overall performance at work. They also counsel supervisors 
about how to deal with staff morale or difficult employees. 

HAA’s main office is located in the Alaska Energy Building, 4300 
B Street, Suite 209, in Anchorage (at the corner of Tudor Rd and 
C St.) Their phone number is 562-0794. They also have a new 
satellite office in Wasilla at 951 Bogard Rd., Suite 201B. (373-7783). 

Fairbanks employees must initially call 800-478-2812 (Anchor- 
age office) to set up appointments with counselors located in 
Fairbanks. Alaska BLM employees and family members out of state 
can also be seen at any of over 500 locations throughout the country 
through Human Affairs International (HAI) by using the Anchorage 
toll-free number for referral. 

HAA is scheduling monthly “Orientation for Supervisors” at their 
Anchorage office from 8:00-10:00 a.m., normally the first Tuesday 
of every month. All new supervisors should schedule to attend, as 
well as any supervisor desiring a refresher course. Topics include: 

—Relationship of the Employee Assistance Program to usual 
supervisory roles and responsibilities. 

—Distinction between supervision and counseling 

—General principles of crisis management 

—Need to emphasize privacy and confidentiality 

—Recognizing early signs of employee problems 

—How to voluntarily or involuntarily refer employees 

Supervisors interested in attending should coordinate through 
Employee Relations (AK-97 1 at 271-3189). Please note that HAA will 
also be conducting training for supervisory and non-supervisory 
employees in Anchorage and Fairbanks in the near future as 
required in the new contract. 

The Branch of Human Resources Management encourages the 
utilization of this fine program, a benefit not afforded to federal 
employees of all agencies. HAA provides an excellent professional 
staff, facilities, resources and referrals for those facing personal 
problems and in need of professional assistance. 
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Teamwork...Being an Effective 
Member of a Work Group 


by Mel Williams 


We often hear about the impor- 
tance of being a good team player, 
but to be successful, it must merge 
many personalities into one work- 
ing group. The emphasis is not on 
individual recognition when you're 
part of ateam. If you're a good team 
player, you'll be happy to bask in 
the glory the entire team gets from 
doing the job well. 

1. Awillingness to sacrifice for 
the benefit of the team. Fora 
team the term seems to be a cliche, 
since rarely do we hear the qualities 
of a good team player defined. So 
let’s take a look at the qualities ofa 
good team worker. 

2. Awillingness to let the team 
leader lead. You should be willing 
to let the team leader lead the 
group. If you absolutely cannot 
work for the team leader, say so at 
the outset, and try getting another 
assignment. 

3. The ability to contribute 
your best as a team member. 
Maybe you don't work well as part 
ofateam. If that’s the case, avoid 
team assignments as much as 
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possible. If, however, you are se- 
lected for a team, even under pro- 
test, by all means contribute your 
best. 

4. A spirit of compromise. 
Teams usually make decisions by 
consensus. Everyone speaks his or 
her mind and then the decision is 
made. Once the decision is final, it 
is your obligation as a team mem- 
ber to support it in public. 

5. A willingness to try some- 
thing new. Good team members 
are like good explorers. They are 
always looking for something new. 
The old ways may be quite good and 
logical, but that doesn’t mean there 
isn’t room for improvement. Keep 
an open mind. 

6. The ability to see things 
clearly and to solve problems 
easily. Often teams are assembled 
from many different disciplines to 
tackle vexing problems too compli- 
cated for any one department to 
solve, it is important to be able to 
see things clearly. If you can accu- 
rately define the problem, it is half- 
solved. 


On the Cover: 


ASO archaeologist Bob King sets 
up his interpretive display called 
“Alaska Through the Stereoscope” 
in the Resources Library. 
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